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H O' Im not fond of appearing 
n Print upon any Occaſion, yet I 
could not reſiſt the Importunity of 
we my Friends in this County which 
you repreſent, that I would throw out to the 

iblic my Sentiments upon a Point that we 
apprehend has in irs Conſequences affected our 
dun Liberties, and may, in the End, deſtroy 
„„ uh RS 

What I am now to lay before you, Sir, is 
the Senſe of your beft Friends in this Coun- 
ty ; and that it is not digeſted into the Form 
of an Tnſtruction, is owing to the Opinion 
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TN = TH he 
dg have. of your Integrity; * chat you 

will be determined by Truth, whether or d 
by Way of Inſtruction or Advice. Had the 
Subject I now touch upon, been of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as that it could only affe& the Laws of 
Society, without violating the Rights of Nature, 
you might not have been troubled with this 
Aagreſs : . But I conceive, . Sir, that every 
People, nay every 1 ndividual of a People, has 
a Right of remonſtrating to the Guardians of 
their Properties and Liberties, againſt Mea- 
ſures that evidently tend to weaken the one, 
and to ſubvert the other. Give me leave 
farther to ay, that, as the Rights of, Nature 
never can be extinguiſhed in the Laus -of Sv- 
ciety, if the former are violated by the 
latter, the People have a Right to re- 
cur to other Remedies beſides Inſtructi- 
ons. I have thought it neceſſary, to 
miſe this much in general, Sir, becauſe I 
know a Doctrine has of late been broached, 
as if a Parliament, were they at one Vote to 
tear up by the Roots every Foundation on 


wich the Liberties and Properties of tbe Nation 


are built, bad a Right to expect from the 


| Ae an ablolute, nay an . Com- 


5pliance. 

Tho' J am ſenſible, Sir, I how. much 
Tenderneſi for the natural Rights of the Peo- 
ple, the. preſent - Parliament has exerted the 
great Truſt devolved on them; yet their Pu- 
2 and D- e pate is no Security to the 
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(3) 
People that all future Parliaments will be e- 
qually virtuous, Beſides, I dare ſay the pre- 
ſent Parliament will willingly give up any 
Power or Advantages which the former Exi- 
gencies of the Times made expedient to in- 


truſt them or their immediate. Predeceſſors 


with, as ſoon as the Reaſons for that Truſt 
ceaſe, This is what a good Parliament will 
be fond of doing, eſpecially as they cannot 
anſwer; for the Virtue of their Succeſſors. 
The Alterations, Sir, which extraordinary 


| Reaſons of State have rendered either expedient 


or neceſſary in the Conſtitution, have, I am a- 
fraid, rather diminiſbed its Majeſty, than ad- 
ded to its Security: They may have given 
Power to the Government, but I. am convinced 
they have given zo. Strength to the Nation. 
Upon this Conviction it is, that I take the 
Liberty to lay before you my Sentiments with 
regard to one, give me leave to call it, Inno- 
vation in aur Conſtitution, which a tempos 
rary Exigency of Government perhaps once ren- 
der d tolerable to the Subject, but the 
ingrafting it upon the Conſtitution may ren- 
der dangerous to his Liberty. You will eaſi- 
ly gueſs that I mean the Caſe of Sptennial Par: 
haments, M93; 47 dot 3} 1 #4 ' * 
Hege, Sir, I muſt lay it downas a Maxim, 


that is confirmed; by the Experience of all 
ges and Countries, that à frequent Reverſion 
to firſt Principles, is neceſſary to the right Pre- 
ſervation of any Conſtitution; for this * 
dll "> ea⸗ 


| (4) 
Reaſon, becauſe it is from the Fbudteiu W. 


lone that the Streams which create the Vi. 


gour and Bloom of Liberty can be ſupplied. 
Every other Suſtenance it receives, however it 
may impoſe upon Mankind for a Time, is 
Ferced and unnatural, Now, Sir, it there is 
in the whole Syſtem of the Britiſh Conftitn- 
tion, a firſt Principle that gave Life, Dignity 
and Strength to all its other Parts, it was a 
frequent Rotation of the Legiſlative Power, 
or to ſpeak more properly, a frequent Return 
of that Power into the Hands of thoſe from 
tohom it was derived, At the Conqueſt, the 
Conſtitution: 'of England received no Altera- 
— in this Reſpect, any farther than that the 
reſentative Body began then to be called 
by the Norman Word Parlament, inſtead of 
the Saxon WrrTENAGEMOTE, of what, ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Spelman, is almoft the 
fame, Fol x VTR: And it is plam from 
rhe univerſal Conſent of Hiſtorians and Law- 
rs, from the Conqueſt to the Time of 
enry VIII. that new Parliaments were held 
every Year. At firſt indeed they wete held 
twice a Year; but the Diſtractions occa ſioned 
by the Civil Wars prevented their meeting ſo 
often. The firſt Inſtance which we have 
t a Patliamemt may be held but once a 
l ear, uin che Reign of * Edward th 252 
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where we find, Que Parliament ferra tenu un 
ou deux foits per An. i. e. That a Parliament 


foll be held ence or twice &very Tear. 


In the 36th of Edward the Third, we find,, 
That for Maintenance of the faid Articles and 
Statutes, and Redreſi of divers Miſchiefs that 


daily happen, a Tween ment ſhall be bolden every 
4 f 


In the Ren of Richard the e "ye 
find one of the Demands of the Sub 


4 That a Parliament may be yearly bolden 


4 4 convenient Place, to redreſs Delays in 


&« Suits, and to end fuch Cafes as the Judges 
« doubt of. 


To multiply ' Quotations of this Nature, | 
would be both unneceffary and tedious. 1 
ſhall only obſerve that the firſt Inſtance which 
we haye of the Parliament's being prorogued, 
was under one of the moſt arbitrary violent 
Princes that ever this or any other Nation be- 
held, I mean Henry the Eighth : This Strerch 
of Power was perhaps the Strongeſt Evidence 
of the Effects which the Alteration of Property 
under his Father, Henry the Seventh, was at- 
tended with, But the Scale of Property , which 
before that Time had always unalterably 
remained: with the Barons, beginning now to 
incline to the Commons (who were by that 
Time ſenfible of the great Advantages Which 
the making the Properties of the Batons e- 
table, gave them,) prevented thelr giving any 
Pi fuck to that 2 Prince, K. Weight 


of 


(6) 
of. wboſe. Power and Authority might ſoon 


' have reduced the Ballance to its former Poize. 


On this Account the Crown was ſure of meet- 


_  ingavith no Check from the Commons in all 


arbitrary Meaſures then putſued, there- 
ore its Intereſts. led it to continue their 
Fower beyond the limited Time. 
On the other hand, the Barons were too 
fand of what they at firſt vainly imagined was 
a Relief, anda Kind of an Emancipation from 
aw z they were too much . immerſed in the 
zuxury Which the vaſt Sums they raiſed by 
alienating their Lands ſupplied, to retain the 
fame Jealouſy of the Power of the Crown, and 
the ſame Vigilance over their own Indepen- 
dancy and the Libertics of the People, per- 
haps they were too weak, to diſpute this Inno- 
vation. However that may be, it is certain, 


- that this Power which the King then aſſumed, 


© VS 


was till that Time unknown to the Conſtitu- 
non; and bad not the Circumſtances of his 
immediate Succeſſors rendered it both unſaſe 
23nd uopraQticable. for them to make fo bad a 
Uſe of that Innovation as it would, have: ad- 
mitted of, the Crown might by chi Time 
have claimed the Nomination of Members of 
But weak unative Minority, Differences 
79 7 Nelgian, a diſputed Title to the Craws, 
and the. Tonorance. of 4 Foreign. or an upſtart 


hgh layed the Nation from, being ſaddled 
wire peipetal 
D | 


uliament. in the fout ſug- 
n ceeding 


(7) 

ceeding Reigns. Every one of the Princes that 
reigned during that Period, had a new Scheme 
of Religion or Government to execute, a 
new Syſtem of Power to erect, that abſolutely 
required a Rotation of the Legiſlative Power. 
The Views of one Party during the Reign'of 
Edward the Sixth could not be accompliſhed 
while the Parliament, that had ſerved the - 
ther, fate. The favourite Project which Queen 
Mary had of eſtabliſhing Popery, could never 
be brought about by Means of a Houſe of 
Commons whereof the Majority was Proteſ- 
rant: The ſame medley Parliament that re- 

cognized the Title of Queen Ekzabeth at the 
Beginning of her Reign, was not to be truſted 
towards the Middle of it; and King James 
was uneaſy with all Parliaments. It was not 
therefore in all that Period the Intereſt of the 

Crown to perpetuate a Sitting Parliament. 
Queen El:zabetb indeed, had ſhe been willing, 

might have got a Parliament to her ownLiking 

and 1n caſe ſhe had entertained any arbitrary 

Views, might have prorogued it to a Perpe- 

tuity ; but the Maxims by which ſhe govern- 

ed, rendered it impoſſible, that either a diſ- 

loyal or a ſervile Parliament could be return- 

ed. As ſhe never governed by a Faction, the 

Intereſts of the Government and the Subject 

were the ſame in the Election; and the Au- 

thority of the Sovereign. was united with the 

Pouer of the Parliament in the Repreſentation. 
| we Dar en Charles 


(8)' 
+, Gharlez the Firſt, by a fatal Train of Pe- 
kticks, began with think ing Parliaments trou- 
bleſome ; then unneceſſary 3 then 3 1 
and laſt of all rebellious. This led him to 


ſtreich his Pretogative to the utmoſt, till he 


found: it like a broken Reed in his Hand, un- 
able eicher to dreen his Miniſters, or defend 
bimſelf: For the Parliament knew its own 
Strength; it knew what a Pageant of State a 
King is, unleſs he has ſome Intereſt either in 
the Purſe or Affections of the Public. They 
knew that Charles never could command the 
one without their Aſſiſtance; and that the 
very Methods he fell upon to command it, loſt 
him the other. 1 
It wasin vain therefore that he dikbatinacd, 
his Parliaments for twelve Years together; for 
the Nation at laſt found che Means of wreſt.. 
ing from him an Aſſent to an AF, that tho' ic 


Was not perfectly confiſtent with the Conſti- 


tution, yet brought it a little nearer to its firſt 
Principles, I mean the AS for a triennial 
P arliament. 

And here, Sir, Se lane ſuggeſt to 
your own Reaſon, one or two Conſiderations 
that may haye ſome Weight with regard to 
the Part you may act on this important Head. 
Had the Reign of King Charles the Firſt 
been diſti ed by a Series of misfortunate 
Conduct of one Miniſter, skreened by a Par- 
liament whom he found Means to co 
had this Miniſter obtained the Diſpoſal o 
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Revenue greater than ever any King of Eng- 
land before poſſeſſed: Had he been back- 
ed by an Army whoſe Numbers were formi- 
dable even to the united Strength of the Na- 
tion, whoſe Officers he placed and diſplaced, 
and whoſe Pay was dropt or continued at his 
Pleaſure: I fay, Sir, would the Nation at that 
Time have thought its Liberties ſafe even for 
threeYears in the Hands of a Parliament that 
ſupported the Power, or skreened the Crimes 
of ch aMiniſter? Would it not have expreſſed 
the ſame Reſentment _ the Influence of 
Corruption, that it did againſt the Abu/e of 
Prerogative ? Would Pym” or Hampden have 
thought a friennial Parliament a ſufficient 
Barrier againft the Encroachments of Power 
upon the natural Rights of their Fellow Subjects? 

o, Sit, they would not; had it depended on 
their Voice, annual Parliaments muſt have 
again taken Place; the Legiſlative Power muſt 
have revolved more frequently : And thus, if 
the Channels of the Conſtitution had contract- 
| ed any Impurity, they muſt have been clean'd 
ſt to as often as this Rotation took Place. 
tions But let us conſider, Sir, what they did as 
d to Things then ſtood: They had an Act paſſed 
Jead; which executed itſelf, and rendered the 
Firſt Meeting of Parliaments, at leaſt once in three 
nate Tears, independant of the Sovereign, if he 
Par- ſhould neglect to call them. This Act, ſpe- 
wt; . Cidous as it was at that Juncture, was but the 
of a Prelude of an Extenſion of the parliamentary 
enue * ö C Power, 


( 10.) 


. Power, to a Degree that intirely ruined the 1 

0 Conſtitution ; For it is certain, that if the > 

| Parliament, when they found 9 t 

N dants and the Army beginning to aſſume 1 

{f Dictatorial Powers, had had the Virtue to have ] 

f! diſſolved itſelf, or to have ſuffered the King to t 

| 1 do it, and thus to have returned to the People 
„ the Exerciſe of their Rights; they muſt have 9 
| parents all the Miſeries that afterwards fol- t 
lowed: But Power, like Circe's Cup, has a v 

Charm that changes Patriots into Tyrants, tl 

Freemen into Slaves, and Heroes into Mon- i 

ers. Its intoxicating Qualities, Sir, ought te 

therefore always to be diſttuſted; they ought ſe 

to be withheld even from thoſe who we have al 

Reaſon 40 believe are moſt Proof againſt them, | as 

It would be extremly impertinent in me, ti 

Sir, to retale.all that has been wrote with re- E 

gard to the fatal Conſequences which. this w 

Craft of Proroguing, or, which is the ſame Bl 

Thing, of continuing Parliaments, was. at- gr 

tended with in the Reign of Charles the Se: M 

cond, under whom the Triennial Act was w 


repealed. I cannot however help making th 
fome Remarks on the Candudt of that Prince | po 
and his Parliaments, ++ .. in 


Being fenfible how impoffible it was to gain ba 


% # % 


to rule Withqut Parliaments, but to corrupt WC 
| : 7 | | | them. 


(17) | 
them. But give me leave to ſay, Sir, that this 
vas a more effectual Way to enflave the Na- 
tion than his Father had taken. While a de- 
ſigning Prince or Miniſtry works without a 
Parliament, they work upon their own Bot- 
tom; but all their Shifts and Arts to raiſe 
Money are ſoon exhauſted, and the Exi- 
gencies of Government muſt at laſt force them 
to Have recourſe to the Parliament. But 
when they work with a corrupted Parliament, 
they make the Nation, in ſome Senſe, a Party 
in their Guilt, and the Conſtitution acceſſary 
to its own Violation. Charles the Second was 
fenfible of this; but his Revenues could not 
afford-fuch a plentiful Supply of Corruption 
as to be ſure of a Majority upon every Elec- 
tion: Therefore he took care to have as few 
Elections as poſſible, and lumped the Affair 
with his own Penſioners in the mean Time: 
But their Behaviour is a Proof that the De- 
grees of Corruption are in proportion to its 
Means. The Sums that Charles laviſhed, 
were but . paultry, when compared with thoſe 
that others have expended to the ſame Pur- 
ſes. His Penſioners ventured indeed a little 
24 * in the Pool; but they ſhivered, and turned 
gain back from the dirty Plunge. Charles, there- 
ance fore, Was miſtaken in not having an enter- 
ture prizing Minifter, who knew the Secret of 
her's making them ſouſe over Head and Ears, 
firſt Had he got ſuch a Miniſter, the Nation 
rupt would have been ſoon weary of Parliaments, 
em. . 9 and 


(12) 
and the Court would have beheld them with- 
out Fealouſy, nay with Fondneſi. It is true, 
that on the one Hand, he. might till have 
found Inconveniencies in frequent Elections; 
and on the other, his Miniſter might have not 
thought it quite convenient to deprive the Peo- 
ple of all their Rights of Election, as Charles 


55 The firſt Meaſure would have by oi | 


a great deal more Money than he hi 
beſtow, to have anſwered his Ends; and had 
he followed the ſame Courſe which Charles 


took, it had been impoſſible for them to 


have raiſed Money enough to have kept them 
firm to his Intereſt in every low Job, of which 
all firſt Miniſters, in a free Country, muſt 
neceſſarily have a great Number. 

We may therefore reaſonably conclude, 
that had Charles thoroughly underſtood the 
Method of managing - Parliaments, he would 
neither have ruled by ſhort ones, nor have ſuſ- 
pended the People's Right of Election entirely, 
but have fallen upon the Project of Septennial 
ones; which might have effectually ruined 
the Nation: For, beſides the Confilerations 


I have already mentioned, a Septennial Par- 


liament is the Means of keeping every Slave 
of a Court to his Duty, more effectually than 
perpe petual Parliaments : For if he Vaan. that 
cannot be turned out of his Seat, he will 

be a great deal more refractory ; he will treat 
his Paymaſter more de haut en bas, than he 
will do when he knows that | it depends on bis 
own 


693) 
, own Zeal for the Intereſt of the Miniſter, that 
„ he ſhall fit when the ſeven Years are ex- 
c pared. 9 1 1 4 Þ : 
; After the Revolution was effected, it is 
Mt well known, that Triennial Parliaments were 
J- then looked upon as the great Touchſtone of 
es 
d 


the New Eſtabliſhment, by all who acted on 
: the Principles of Liberty, and underſtood the 
to Intereſt of the Nation, or had ſeen the terri- 


ad ble Conſequences with which long Parliaments 
les were attended, Nothing therefore in King 
to William's Reign was more agreeable than 
20M reſtoring Triennial Parliaments ; and the great 


ch Things they did were ſufficient Proofs of their 
uſt Expediency. Notwithſtanding the Hopes of the 
Jacobites were ſtrong; their Faction nume- 
rous ; the King without Iſſue; and two diffe- 
rent Parties perpetually oppoſing and under- 
mining one another, both in the Court and 
Senate; yet we find that a vigorous War was 
entered into againſt the overgrown Power of 
France: The Proteſtant Succeſſion was eſta- 
bliſhed in the Houſe of Hanover ; the Money 
of the Nation was re-coined ; our Faith with 
our Allies preſerved ; the Honour of the Na- 
tion aſſerted; an honourable Peace conclud- 
ed ; the Debts of the Public-laid upon ſure 
Funds, the * Prince eſtabliſhed firmly on- the 
Throne, and all by aTriennial Parliament. Let 
us look into the ſucceeding Reign, we ſhall 


* See Riſhop Burnet, Vol, P. 218. 


\ 
* j 
find 
1 


 {($) 
find the Nation united at Home, reſpected 
and triumphant Abroad, the Credit of the 
Public high, the Union undertaken and com- 
Pleated, che Machinations of Faction defeat- 
ed, and the Power of France reduced to the 
laſt Ebb, by Priennial Parliaments. Can it 
be imagined, Sir, that the Nation, under 
Qgeen Anne, would have ſo chear fully contri- 
buted to the immenſe Expenees of the War, if 
they had thought that their Taxes had been laid 
by. a Parliament that was viſibly under the In- 
fluence of a Miniſter? Can you imagine, that 
if the Miniſtry, uncorrupted and zealous as it 
then was, had had to do with Septennial Par- 
laments, - they would not have found the 
Means of gaining a Majority-over to their In- 
teteſts. Beſides, Sir, I believe it will be found 
by Experience, that a Parliament of the ſame 
Men who meet every Year for ſeven Years, 
would, if left to themſelves, without the leaſt 
miniſterial Influence, ſplit into Parties, that 
. muſt inevitably be of vaſt Detriment to the 
Service of their Country. We have, I think, 
but one Inſtance of a Parliament before the 
preſent one, that was ahſolutely without any 
undue Influence from Miniſters, and that was 
che Parliament which ſo vigorouſly oppoſed 
King bares the Firſt ; yet by the noble Hiſ- 
torihus Account, and by the Accounts of 
- thoſe who fate in it, there never was a more 
miſerably. divided {Set of Men in the World. 
Jam therefore convinced, that had the great 
bn War 
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ed War with France. been carried. on under à 
he Septennial Parliament, even though it had 
n- deen quite pure from Corruption, the Nation 


never could have made ſuch Efforts as it 
he did: Intereſt indeed unites Men; but if it is a 
it deſtructive Intereſt, the Union muſt be de- 
der ſtructive too, and the longer? it laſts the moro 
ri. deſtructive. os Fl 
& In che ſucceeding Reign, which was: that P 
of George the Firſt, the Proteſtant Eſtabliſh» 
ment took Place, and a formidable Rebellion 
was ſuppreſſed under a triennial Parliament: 
For. I call it Triennial Sit, becauſe when 
theſe Things happened, it had not yet made 
itſelf Septennal: But the Nation's being: ſtil] 
in a Ferment, the Enemies of the Govern, 
ment active and .Zealous, and the Prince a 
Stranger to the Manners of the People, it- way 
thought convenient not to venture another E- 
lection in ſo ſhort a Period, and for the: Para 
liament to continue itſelf for ſeven Years longer. 
Beſides, it was ſtrongly urged, that in the 
then uncertain and unſettled State of the Na- 
tion, no Foreign Power would chuſe to enter 
into any Alliance with us, if they did not fed 
the fame Pa tliament that hat giyen ſo many 
Inftances of its, Zeal for his Majeſty 's Perſon 
and Governmentgontinued. It was then ob 
jetted by many, that it carried an Infinuatiorit | 
of the worſt Sort along with it, for the Parliza' 
ment in a. Manner to declare, that — 
Share 


(16) 

Share which his Majeſty had in the Aﬀettions 
of his Subjects was ſo little, that they were 
not to be truſted with the Election of their own 
Repreſentatives: That inſtead of making the 
Ferment which the Nation was then in -fub+ 
fide, it would increaſe it, ſhould the Miniftry 
puſh a Thing that was ſo extremely unpopu- 
lar and unconſtitutional, It was farther faid, 
that thoſe Allies ought neither to be courted nor 
to be truſted, who would not enter into Trea- 
ties with us, unleſs we gave up our Conſtitu- 
tion: Nay ſome, who were averſe to this Mea- 
fure, went ſofar as to ſay, That King, Lords, 
and Commons could no more continue a Parlia- 
ment beyond its natural Duration, than they 
can make one. 6K, ira e 
1 ſhall not pretend to enter into all the 
Facts and Reaſonings that each Party offered 
in Support of its own Opinion; I ſhall only 
take the Liberty to ſay, that all the Argu- 
ments which prevailed with the Legiſtature 
for repealing the Triennial Act, and paſſing the 
tennial one, were merely temporary and de- 
termined with the Exigency of that particular 
Juncture: Therefore Sir, I muſt take the 


ſons that might have ſwayed with the Parlia- 


ment in the Year 17 16, or if Reaſons equally 
ſtrong for a Septennial Parliament ſtill exiſt. 
This cannot but be looked upon by all impar- 
tial Perſons as a fair Way of arguing, eſpeci- 
3 | all 
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Liberty to examine whether the ſame Rea- 
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ally as it is allowed on all hands, that fre- 
quent Parliaments were the undoubted Pri- 


vileges of the People in their Original Conſti- 


tution, and that the Continuance of Parlia- 
ments beyond their natural Duration, came 
in under a tyrannical Reign, and was adopted 
by weak or deſigning Princes. 

But before I enter into this Part of what I 
propoſe, I muſt beg leave to take Notice of 
an Argument which I knew, at the Time 
of enacting the Septennial Bill, was urged a- 
gainſt Triennial Parliaments; and this was, 
That three Years was too ſhort a Time for a 
Parliament to effect any great Thing that is 


for the Intereſt of the Nation. Sir, if we ex- 


amine this Propoſition by a Compariſon of 
Facts, I believe it will be found that, at leaſt, 
as great Things have been done by Triennial, 
nay by Annual Parliaments, as have been done 
fince they were diſuſed, We have already 
mentioned ſome of the great Things done by 
Triennial Parliaments in the Reigns of King 
William and Queen Anne, Let us ſee what 
great Things for the Intereſt of the Nation 
have been done ſince their Days. Can our 
pactfic Negotiations with Spain, ſtand in Com- 
petition with our glorious War with France? 
Will tbe frequent Votes of Credit, that have 
been ſince granted, eclipſe the Merit of re- 
ebining our Silver? Can the Convention be 
compared to the Peace of Ryſwick, the 
Treaty of Hanover to the Conferences of 
$A D | Ger =, 


à little Conſideration, whether ſome late 


1 
Gertruydenberg, or the Riot Act to the Efta- 
bliſhment of the Proteſtant Succeſion? Give 


me leave to ſay, Sir, that Poſterity will look 


upon this Compariſon with a very different 
Eye from what we do; and that ſome ſtron- 
ger Proofs for the Objection muſt be brought 


before the World can fwallow it. 


If we. confult Reaſon on this Head, there 


@ Parliament does any Thing, ibey muſt doit in 
ane Seffion ; if it is put off to another, all their 
8 muſt re-commence, if they are 

Way of Bill. As for the Approbation 
which the Parliament gives to the Proceedings 
of a Miniſter, which they do not give by 
Way of Add, and which perhaps another Par- 
liament might refuſe, it might | deſerve 


Sanctions, which certain Tranſactions have 
received, or ſeemed to receive, has entirely 
tended to the Intereſt and Satisfaction of the 
Nation. 

I nom proceed, Sir, to what I vrapoſed ; 
I mean, to conſider whether or not the ſame 
general Reaſons for continuing Triennial Par- 
liaments ſtill exiſt, as they did when the Sep- 
tennial Act took place. 


In the firſt Place, his late Majeſty was 2 
3 Stranger to the Inclinations, Man- 
ners, and Principles of a great Number of his 
Subjects when he came over: A ſtrong Pre- 
__ lay with one 1 againſt a a 4 

rice, 


> 


never was any Thing more ridiculous ; for if 


War, and was engaged afreſh in another with 
the 7 urk; fo that all our foreign Dependance 


„ 
Prince, with another againſt a foreign one, 
and with ſome! againſt all Princes: Another 
Intereſt, incompatible with his, had been en- 
couraged, and received Countenance at Court 
during the laſt Years of bis . immediate 
Predeceſſors Reign; and had acquired 


Strength enough to break out into open Rebel- 


lion. The French were at the Time of that 
Rebellion, watching to improve every Op- 
portunity which our Diviſions afforded: The 
Diſtractions in the North prevented our ex- 
pecting any Aſſiſtance from that Quarter: 
The Emperor, our then firm and natural Al- 
ly, was recovering from a long expenſive 


was on he Dutch. Theſe Conſiderations 
gave ſome Colour to inſiſt upon Unanimity at 


Home; and Unanimity at Home, it was pre- 


tended, never could be obtained but by con- 
tinuing the Parliament. Theſe were the Ar- 
guments inſiſted upon at that Time for conti- 
nuing the Parliament; but I conceive, Sir, 
that every one of theſe Reaſons have either 
been found falſe in Fact. or os ney no lon- 
ger exiſt. 

His late Majeſty did not owe the quiet pos- 


ſeſſion of his Crown, during the remaining 
Part of his Reign, to the Continuance of the 
Parliament; he did not owe it to any Acceſ- 


ſion of foreign Alliance, which that Parlia- | 
D 2 9 ment 


- bled the firſt Part of his late 
is now vaniſhed. There is ſcarce ſuch a Perſon 
now in the Kingdom, as a genuine old Faco- 
bite; nay I will venture to ſay, that they who 
were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their Adherence 
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ment encouraged ; he owed it, next to his 


own wiſe Government, to the Alliance of 


France, under the Regent, whoſe Intereſt 
led him to cultivate a ſtrict Friendſhip with 
Britain; but no Man of Common Senſe will 
pretend that this Alliance was in the ſmalleſt 
Degree owing to Seprennial Parliaments, 
The Rebellion was ſuppreſt before the Parlia- 


ment was declared Septennial, and the Act 


which declared it, was ſo far from producing 


 Unanimity at Home, that every Body who liv- 
ed then may remember, it produced nothing 
but Diviſions and Animoſities. 


His preſent Majeſty ſucceeded to the Throne 


with all the Advantages which the Affection 
"that the Nation retained for the Memory 
of his Father, joined to his own Royal Vir- 


tues, could give. The e oa that trou- 
ajeſty's Reign, 


to that Party, and even acted with Vigour 


and Zeal to bring in the Pretender, are now 


the ſureſt and moſt thorough- paced Friends 


that the Government has in that Part of the 


Iſland : - Nay it is notorious, that the Fami- 


lies of that Party, which were at the Time of 
the late Rebellion in Scotland diſtinguiſhed 
for their Facobitiſm, are now increaſed one 
third in Riches, in Influence, and Power ; 


and 
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and there is not above four of thoſe Eſtates 
that were forfeited, which are not now in a 
better Condition than they were at the Time 
of the Forfeiture, and in the ſame Hands, or 
their Deſcendants. If we look through Eng- 
land, the very Name of Facobitifm ſeems to 
be forgot ; and if it is ever mentioned, it 1s 
with Ridicule and Contempt. 

But all the Writers in favour of the Miniſ- 
try and Septennial Parliaments, have ſtill in- 
duſtriouſly endeavoured to confound the two 
Terms of Diſaffection and Diſſatisfaction to- 
gether; though nothing in Nature can be 
more different, Diſſaſfection ariſes from Prin- 
ciple or Prejudice; it prevails alike under all 
Governments that has not the ridiculous Stamp 
of the Faction to recommend it; it equally 
abhors a good as a bad Adminiſtration, if not 
eſtabliſhed on its own abſurd Principles ; nay, 
nothing gives thoſe few who may happen till 
to be tainted with it, ſo much Uneaſineſs and 
Diſquiet, as a firm, vigorous, and ſucceſsful 
Government; nothing affords them ſo much 
Pleaſure, as public Misfortune or national Ca. 


lumity. | 


Diſatisfafion, on the other hand, is found- 
ed on the Abuſe of Power, as the other is on 
the Exerciſe of it, by thoſe to whom it is in- 
truſted : It proceeds often from Zeal, and of- 
ten from a Jealouſy leſt the Honour of the 
Nation may ſuffer in weak or wicked Hands, 
The Diſſatisfaction that has prevailed of * 
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has not proceeded from Perſons, but Meaſures, 
and has always been juſtified by the Event: 
They who are at preſent diſſatisfied, have 
given the moſt eminent Proofs of theirAutachs 
ment to the Principles upon which his Majeſ- 
ty's Title to the Throne is founded. It was 
with Grief they ſaw the Contempt the Na- 
tion has fallen into abroad; and how ſaw with 
Concern the ſame Meaſures purſued, and the 
fame Perſonsemployed that had occaſioned it. 
If on that Account they gave ſome Proofs of 
their Diſſatisfaction, that has put the Nation 
on its Guard, they aRed as dutiful Subjects, 
more zealous for the Honour of the Crown than 


rhe Intereſt of the Minifter. But as ſoon as 


che Meaſures were altered, they joined in giv- 
ing their Voices to more honourable Meaſures; 
they even out- did the Miniſtry itſelf in their 
Zeal to ſupport his Majeſty; and it is to be 
5 their Teal will meet with ſuitable Suc- 


Upon the whole, therefors, Sir, I think it 
is undeniable, that none of chat Diſuffection, 
which ſervod at leaſt fora Fretext to repeal the 
Triennial Act, now remains; and that not 
one of the Reaſons that were then given for 


enacting the Septennial Bill, can be pleaded 


for its Continuance ; but many Reaſons ' may 


be given. why i it ought at this Juncture to be 
repealed. 


One of theſe Reefons, Sir, is, that we have 
as yet ſeen no good Effects which has —_ 
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the Parliament's fitting ſeven Years; on the 
contrary; it may be hereafter in the Power of 
a Miniſter, who has Pofts, Places, and Pen- 


ions at his Diſpoſal, to ſecure a Majority of 


a Septennial Parliament, ſo as to approve. of 
all his deſtructive Meaſures : Whereas, if the 
ſame Parliament were Triennial, 'the People 
would have the Means of ſetting aſide thoſe 
Members with whom they have Reaſon to be 
diſſatisfied ſeven Times in one and twenty 
Years, inſtead of three Times, The. Propor- 
tion therefore of the Chance, which the People 
has for the Preſervation of their Liberties under 
Triennial Parliaments, and under, Septennial, 
is as fwenty-one to ſeven, | eel 
Another Reaſon, Sir, why we conceive you 
ought to vote for the Repeal of that Act, if it 
ſhould come before you, is the Succeſs which 
a late Meaſure propoſed to ſecure the Indepen- 
dency of Parliaments met with. Had that 
Bill, Sir, taken Effect, the Neceſſity of re- 
ſtoring Triennial Parliaments would not have 
been near ſo great as it is; but as it ſeems to 
be determined that Placemen and Penſioners 
may compoſe the Majority of one Houſe, it is 
but natural to wiſh that the Temptation of 
their enjoying their Seats and Emoluments at 
the ſame Time, for ſo long a Term as ſeven 
Vears, were removed: And to conclude, that 
if it is not removed, the Diſſatisfaction that 
now prevails, will ſtill continue, and the Suſ- 
picions 
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picions of the Repreſentatives of the People be- 
ing under an undue Influence, muſt increaſe. 
Two Circumſtances, Sir, that are but of 
Yeſterday, convince me of the Expediency of 
repealing this Act: The firſt is the Succeſs of 
the Exciſe Scheme. That Scheme, deſtructive as 
it was, muſt have certainly taken Place, had it 
not been for the approaching Elections: But 
they who were moſt zealous in ſpeaking and 


that theywere afraid if theyſhould carry it thro?, 
it might influence the Elections of their 
Friends in the next Parliament, and therefore 
it was mot expedient to ſet it aſide. 


what happened on the late Occaſion I have 
juſt mentioned: It is certain, that the Ma- 
jority on that Occaſion was leſs than ever was 
known upon ſo important a Queſtion, But to 
what do the Dependants on a certain Gentle- 
man attribute this in - all public Places and 
Companies ? To that Gentleman (to uſe their 
own Words) giving Leave to his Friends to 
vote againſt him: Why ſhould he give them 
this Leave Sir? To be ſure, leſt they diſo- 
blige their Conſtituents, and loſe their Places 
in the approaching Elections. by 
\ From theſe two Circumſtances, Sir, it ap 
pears, - that the more near an Election is, the 
more cautious is a Miniſtry ; and if the Elec- 
tions were twice as frequent as they are, the 
Miniſtry would be twice as tender of the 2 
| tereſts 


writing in its Fa vour, were ſo indiſcreet as to o.]n 


The other Circumſtance I mean, Sir, is 
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tereſts of the Public, and conſequently that 
the Public would receive double Advantages. 
The reſtoring the Conſtitution to its origi- 


nal Privilege of frequent Elections, muſt be 
attended with the beſt Conſequences with re- 
gard to the foreign Intereſts of the Nation, 
and the Figure which ſhe makes abroad. That 
this Kingdom has vaſt intrinſick Strength, the 
preſent Efforts againſt the common Enemies of 
all Parties amongſt us, is an evident Proof: 
And nothing can defeat the good Effects 
which-the Terror of this Strength muſt always 
produce, but the Opinion that our Neigh- 
bours may entertain that the Parliament is un- 
der the Influence of a weak timorous Miniſ- 

The reſtoring to the People their antient 
Right of frequent Elections would go far to 
cure them of this Miſtake ; and they would 


ſoon find the Difference betwixt the Reſolu- 


tions of a free Parliament, and the Trifling of 
an intereſted Miniſter. Let us reflect, Sit, on 
our late Treatment from Spain: Can it be 
imagined that ſhe would have dared to treat us 
in the inſolent inhuman Manner ſhe has done, 
if ſne had thought that the Voice of the People 
had retained the ſmalleſt Influence on the Af- 
fairs of the Government. It was, Sir, their 
Opinion that our Miniſtry durſt not go to 
War; their Opinion that the Parliament 
never would force them to act againſt their 
Inclinations, which produced the infamous 
Treatment we received. Their Pretences a- 
bout the Cry of the People, and the Violence 
of the Oppoſition to the Government, is weak 
and_ridicalons: IH 4 had thought that the 
People 


tions, the Affections of the People. 


tions; but to what Purpoſe was it to aſſert the 


. | 
2 or the Oppoſition had been of any Can 
quence, they would never have Preſummefl to 

— ah Affair to the Extremities they did. 

We are now entered into a War, the Sup- 
port and Management of which muſt depend 
in a great Mea ſure upon the Affections of the 
People towards the Government. The te- 
ſtoring them to all their antient Privileges, is 
the ben Means of ſecuring their Affections, 
and never can create the leaſt Uneaſineſs in the 
Breaſt of any well- meaning Man in the Na- 


tion. If Miniſters deſign well, and act ho- 
neſtly, frequent Elections, inſtead of hurting, 


will preſerve them, and the Government 
will be built en the ſtrongeſt of all ene 


But the true Teſt of the Merit of chis Mesure 


is to examine by the Conſtitution of Great- 
Britain in particular. The provoking Steps 


which King James had taken to deſtroy the 
Conſtitution of the Nation made the Revolu- 
tion neceſſary; but it was amazing to ſee, that 
for ſeveral Years after the Revolution: was ef- 
feed, the Bill for Triennial Parliaments, had 
not —— This gave great Concern to all 

who: wiſhed well ta the Conſtitution, and is 
a farther Proof that nothing is ſo bewitching 
as Power ; for if there was a Grievance; the 


_ Continuation of which made the Revolution 


neceflary, it was the depriving the People of 
their Rights of frequent Blections. The Claim 
of Right indeed aſſerts the Freedom of Elec- 


Freedom of a Thing that might not happen 
once in a — It Hkewiſe * 
Fe 
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— the Freedom Debate; but unleſs the People 
0 bave a Right af frequently electing their own 
Repreſentatives, à Prince or a Miniſter may 
J- fall upon a Wey te prevent all Debate in Par- 
d ligament, by gaining over a Majority that 
18 
2 
19 
8, 


may pur ſae Meaſures: which ſhall force all the 
honeſt uninfluenced Part from their Aſſem- 
bly, and leave none but thoſe whoſe Intereſts 
lead them to be all of one Mind, It like- 
wiſe ſays that Parliaments ought to be held fre- 
quently ; but here Miniſters have a ready An- 
ſwer: All that is meant by that, fay they, is, 
g That" the Parliament in Being ſhall meet fre- 
nt quently, that is, once a Year. Thus it appears, 
a- | that the Claim of Right did not ſufficiently 
provide. for this important Privilege of the 
People: And it was owing to the Inſtances of 
the Country Party that the Triennial Bill 
paſſed/at all; for it had once been refuſed the 
Royal Aſſent in King William's Reign: But 
the Friends of the Conſtitution went ſo far, as 
to declare, that according to the Principles 
upon which, King William came in, and 
the Obligations he lay under to the Peo- 
ple, they expected that even annual Par- 
ligments wool be- reftored. Thus it is plain; 
that the Senſe of the Patriots who brought a. 
bout the Revolution, was for the frequent E- 
lections of Members of Parliament; and that 
if they were nat expreſly — for by 
Claim of Rights, it was owing to a Prefu 
tion, that they were ſo — fr cp: 
Ends for which the Revolution was brought . 
about, that they were always to be underſtood 
5-6 Fundamental of Government, Wor 
| | (11S 
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(. 28: 
"This leads me, Sir, to one Conſideration 
thar unanſwerably proves the Neceſſity of fre- 
quent Elections; which is, chat if they are 
not fully provided for by the Conſtitution 
fince the Revolution, it is miſerably defect - 
ive; becauſe, in that Caſe, the People can 
have no Controul upon the Abuſe of 'Parlia- 
mentary Truſt. ' For if à Parliament is 
always to fit, how can we ſuppoſe that the Peo- 
ple can have any Redreſs of thoſe Grievances 
which that Parliament may. create.” Give me 
leave to ſay, Sir, that however diſtant the 
Probability may be, that there is a Pqſibility 
of a Parliament's entering into Meaſures that 
may overthrow the Conſtitution. Now as this 
is poſſible, can we imagine there is no Re- 
medy for this in the Conſtitution? And yet 
there can be none but frequent Elections by 
the People. For the laſt Reſort of Juſtice 
being in a King and Parliament, the Parlia- 
ment alone can check a Rin; dot if a King, 
or rather his Miniſter, ſhall find Means to 
gain over the Parliament, none can check 
them but the People: Vet the People cannot 
illy do it while they continue a Parliament. 
There fore it is abſolutely 
People ſhould have it, at leaſt, in their Power 
to ſet thoſe Repreſentatives slide, whom they 
imagine have betrayed cheit Truſt; and not 
to wear the Yoke not only about” their 
own: Necks, but thoſe of their Poſterity - 
I muſt take the Liberty fatther to cblerve, 
Sir; that the Doctrine of an  unatcountable, 
uncontroulable Parliament, is ſu 


_ OT 'with that of an -ab/elute - 
1 


neceſſary; that the 


pported by the 
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bitrary Prince. The Conſtitution has effec- 


tually provided againſt the one, and if the other 
it not ſo effectually guarded agairfft, it is to be 
hoped that it ſoon will. For my own Part, 
I think that ſeven Years is a ſufficient Time 
for any Miniſtry, if they find it convenient or 
neceſſary, to create a corrupt Dependance of a 
Majority of Parliament upon themſelves; and 
that tho they do not do it, yet the People 
will ſtill be uneaſy and apprehenſive, leſt 
while they part with their Power for ſo long 
a Time as ſeven Years, a bad Uſe may be made 
of it in the mean Time. And indeed this 
Jealouſy is but too well founded on Experi- 
ence; for if we look into the Hiſtory of paſt 
Ages, we ſhall there find that the Extenſion 
of the Duration of Power, was always attend- 
ed with the Loſs of Liberty; and that the 
ſhorter the Term was for which it was grant- 
ed, the Liberties of the People were more 
ſafe. It would be endleſs to multiply In- 
ſtances of this Kind; you need but dip into 
the Hiſtories of Greece and Rome, to ſee it ve- 
rified almoſt in every Page, I am ſenſible 
that Inconveniencies did ariſe from the ſhort 
Time in which their Magiſtrates enjoy'd their 
Powers; but the People wiſely overlooked 
thoſe Inconveniencies, becauſe of the greater 
ones which might have attended ſuch an In- 
novation.in the Conſtitution, as the prolonging 
thoſe Powers muſt have. been attended with. - 
In ſhort, Sir, as I am zealous for the Ho- 
nour of his Majeſty, and the Freedom of the 
People; and as the one, if rightly conſi- 
dered, muſt be built upon the other, I could 
with chat his Majeſty's Reign were diſtinguiſh- 
ed 
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.ed by reſtoring to the People this fundamen- 
tal Charter of their Liberty. I cannot ſee the 
leaſt dangerous Conſequences it can poſſibly 
be attended with. I can foreſee many glo- 
rious Advantapes, not only to his Majeſty, 
but to the Nation muſt ariſe from it; as fuch 
I have taken the Liberty to recommend 
+ Confidetation of this Meaſure ; and-no Man 
ſhall more ſincerely ſhare in the Pleafure 
which the Honour of contributing to it muſt 
give to you, than myſelf. But if, contrary 
to the Hopes and Expectations of your Elec- 
tors, you ſhould refuſe to concur with the In- 
ſtances of the worthy Patriots who ſhall puſh 
this in your Houſe; you will ſuffer as much 
in your Intereſt among your Conſtituents, as 
you will do in the Eſteem of your Friends. 
I might add a great deal more, Sit, upon 
this Subject, did Inot think that it is ſo ſelſ- 
evident, that it requires very little Proof. If 
I have omitted any Thing material, the O- 
miſſion will be more agreeably ſupplied by the 
two following 8 of rwoGentlemen who 
always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Zeal 
for the preſent happy Eſtabliſhment, which did 
not prevent their doing cheir utmoſt for ob- 
taining a Repeal of this Act. Theſe Speeches 
were delivered at a Time when this Meaſure 
was propoſed; but the Reaſons for it were 
not near ſo ſtrong as they are at preſent ; and l 
hope you will remember the Advice ofthe Poet: 
Animo repetentem exempla tuorum,  _ 
E tpater Æneas & avunoulus excitat Hector 


Servant, as yo 
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Ian, Sir, your Eric 
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